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Se man traveling through the country. The nursery, the 
ghee po urinal of Belles Mettres. budvir, the kitchen, are all paren schools in which to 

_— learn the morals and manners of a people; and as for 
public and professivnal affairs, those may always gain 
full information upon such matters who reatly feel an 
interest in them, be they men or women.” 






REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


From the London Spectator. 


Society in America. By Harriet Martineau, author of 
Political Economy,” in 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


The result of all these advantages is one of the most 
methodical and elaborate examinations of the society ofa 
country that has perhaps ever been produced. Dividing 





At the close of a long work in 1834, our fair instructer — ; 
qasordered to travel for two years; and she chose the | her subject into four grand parts, Miss Martineau places 
ited States, partly from a political curiosity to wit-| politics at the head of the first, and preaches upon them 
s “the actual working of republican institutions,” | generally and in relation to America, ina style at once 
tly from the advantage of a familiar tongue to one ‘ex cathedra, and, if closely examined, superficial. She 
=, “too deaf to enjoy any thing like an average then treats of parties in the United States, and of the 
' gu tcnity of obtaining correct knowledge where in- | apparatus of government, and the morals of politics : the 
{ereourse is carried on ina foreign language.” The numerous subdivisions of each of which will be more 
boundaries of her travels were pretty nearly the bound- | readily shown in a tabular form. 
aries of the states, Niagara on the north, New Orleans | APPARATUS OF GOVERNMENT. 
onthe south, and the frontier line of civilisation on the 


| The General Government. 
west; and she threaded the country in various direc- | 


The Exccutive. 


Section 1. 
9 


nee 


tions. Washington she visited when congress and the | 3. State Goverments. 
supreme court was sitting. She was “ acquainted with | etiam taal 
almost every eminent senator and representative, . both | . 
iy See shih : | Section 1. Office. 

on the administration and opposition side; and was on 

nee : é * 2. Newspapers. 
friendly and intimate terms with some of the judges.’ © Mien tattle * 
“She enjoyed the hospitality of the president, and seve- | 4 pny bel ee vi “sani ~~ 
nlof the beads of departments; and was in society | i cae aie 
from morning till night.” In all the leading towns did | %. Sectional | — 

z 6. Citizenship of People of Colour. 


cur author reside; she was domiciled in the country ;| 
she consorted with professors and divines; and saw—| 
bat let her say herself what she saw and did. 


7. Political Non-Existence of Women. 


The second part bears the equivocal, but, applied to 
, = 9} 80Ci . ing title of economy. It contains a 
os “In the course of this tour I visited almost every kind | vee de all embracing title « ne ee 
My of institution ; the prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and | description, more or less according to the opportunities 
Ba Nashville ; the insane and other hospitals of almost every of the author, of the externals, rnanners, and modes of 
is considerable place; the literary and scientific institu-|}if¢ amongst the various classes or rather peoples of 
tions; the factories of the north, the plantations of the) America, especially of the four most marked races—the 
a south, the farms of the west. I lived in houses that | 
a might be called palaces, in log-houses, and ina farm.,old New England country farmers, the planters of the 
house. I traveled much in wagons, as well as stages ;) southern states, the speculating, enterprising settlers of 
= soggy ge and in some of the “e and worst “ | the west, and the pioneer of civilisation, the backwoods- 
e ats. : p 5 $3 | ° eee ons 
se oe Rens ae Sa: Tee It also includes a description of a sailing tour on 


gatherings of the richer at watering-places, and of the |'™®"- J 
humbler at country festivals. I was present at orations,| the northern lakes; two valuable papers on agriculture, 
at land sales, and in the slave market. 1 was in fre- | considered under the disposal of waste land and rural 
quent attendance on the supreme court and the senate ;' labour; the internal improvements of the country in 
and witnessed some of the proceedings of state legisla-| d shies f beoiien 0 
tures. Above all, I was received into the bosom of| transport and mar wi manulactures—em ne : a 
many families, not as a stranger, but as a daughter or | tariff and manufacturing labour ; commerce—including 
asister. 1 ain qualified, if any one is, to testify to the the currency, and revenue and expenditure; and an ex- 
» Ttlues and the peace of the homes of the United States; | celent chapter on the morals. of manufactures, com- 
and let it not be thought a breach of confidence if | a ; 
should be found occasionally to have spoken of these out €TC*s and slavery, in which the effects of the last are 
ofthe fulness of my heart. | displayed in the most searching and terrible manner we 
fF, “It would be nearly impossible to relate whom I knew | have yet scen. 


Pig ed (ravels. | Nearly every eminent man in poli-| Civilisation, indifferently handled, is the subject of 
ties, science, and literature, and almost every distin- 


woman, would grace my list. I have respected the third part. Its divisions are the idea of honour, 
beloved friends of each political family, and of near-| woman, children, sufferers—an equivocal term for cri- 
J erery religious denomination,—among slave-holders,|minals and paupers, and utterance—a phrase of still 
Pusationists, and abolitionists ; among farmers, law-| seater ambiguity, but the meaning of which is litera- 

Y J, merchants, professors, and clergy. I traveled) i ape 
| Mong several tribes of Indians, and spent months in| tv’e—that whose utterance may be said to convey a re- 
R southern states, with negroes ever at my heels. | presentation of the mind of the people. Under the head 
ee ons been mp A ee ot a that my be-| of the idea of honour, tho feelings springing out of the 
i SE Oe AO SE PF°- | possession of property, of social intercourse, and of caste, 


Yously heard of, another. In this | do not agree. i : i fe 
“lam sure I have seen much more of domestic life|at@ described and dissected. Woman furnishes three 
























Could possibly have been exhibited to any gentle-| sections, on marriage, occupation, and health. 
_ NO. 26—ParT 1.—JUNE 27, 1837. 











The fourth part is devoted to religion, in its science, 
its spirit, And its administration. A conclusion, telling 
the reader he must conclude fer himself, terminates the 
work, with the exception of appendices, consisting of 
various papers illustrating or extending the matters 
mentioned in the text. 

The exccution is of a mixed kind. In the general in- 
troductions to each part, and often in those to each par- 
ticular division, the author attempts to exhaust the 
philosophy—to give a sort of universal rationale of her 
subject. And this is neither accomplished in a very 
masterly manner nor expressed always in a very win- 
ning tone. The lady dogmatises, without displaying 
either the power or the knowledge which induees a re- 
liance on dogmas. She is didactic without teaching, 
and exhibits too much of tke ‘ preachee, preachee.” 

Something of this defect is occasionally visible in the 
other parts, though not to the same extent or in a simi- 
lar shape. It takes the form of theorising on particular 
facts, and of broaching at least questionable doctrines. 
In the section on property, Miss Maytineau seems to 
hint at a new and improved scheme of Pantisocracy ; 
she falls foul of Mill, Jefferson, and Jeremy Bentham, 
for excluding women from politics; some of the pas- 
sages, too, might have been written at home; and she 
occasionally displays a forced manner, a straining after 
effect, which, however pardonable in a periodical, is not 
adapted to the gravity of three volumes. 

These are drawbacks; but the work will well bear 
them, for the breadth, the variety, the matter, and the 
spirit of the remaining parts. The studies of the author 
as a political economist and politician have sharpened 
and methodised her natural powers of observation in alli 
that relates to government, social institutions, com- 
merce, or the useful arts. Her practice as a tale-writer 
has had a similar effect with regard to the less tangible 
and more fleeting peculiarities of character, manners, 
and habits; whilst she tests them by a higher criterion, 
and turns them to more useful and better purposes than 
a mere novelist. With living principles and facts, and 
the applications she makes of them,.Miss Martineau also 
intermingles sume rich descriptions of natural scenery, 
very pleasant narratives of brief tours, and dramatic 
sketches of the persons and occurrences on the road. 
All these, however, are literary excellences, which 
might have had only a barren if not a mischievous effect 
as respects the main object of the book, the representa- 
tion of “Society in Americu:” but the author has 
brought to her task a mind perfectly unprejudiced so 
far as concerns national or conventional feelings; and 
her volumes must be ranked, longo intervallo, as the 
best, the truest, the fullest, and, in despite of occasional 
blemishes, the most philosophical work that has yet ap- 
peared on the social condition of the United States. 

And this social condition is. better upon the whole 
with rezard to manners—using the word in its most 
extended sense of behaviour and social intercourse— 
family morals, and the domestic affections, than the most 
moderate of Miss Martineau’s predecessors would have 
led us to suppose. At the same time, it seems worse 


The Fournal of Belles Lettres. 











than the foulest libellers of America have ever asserted 
in much that concerns the external relations between 
man and man, or between man and the ebmmunity, as 
well as in the arts which grace and elevate humanity. 
Miss Martinegu fully bears out De Tocqueville’s asser- 


tion in respect to the tyranny of the majority, not with” 


regard to actions, but to a point which should be still 
freer—opinion. Not onfy do private individuals and 
public persons shrink from avowing uppalatable doc- 
trines, but the two great organs more especially charged 
with the inculcation of truth without regard to trimming 
policy or temporary results—the press and the pulpit— 
are silent and enslaved. - If a few, prepared to become 
martyrs, meet to give a practical effect to their ideas, 
they are mobbed, not by the lower classes, but by the 
rich and respectable. If Miss Martineau is correct, the 
struggle is fiercer in America for wealth than it is in 
England for subsistence, without the plea of necessity, 
and without the redeeming or adorning graces, no mat- 
ter whence derived, of art and. science, and learning and 
letters. Whether from the tyranny of habit or opinion, 
no leisure is left even to the rich ; professional men are 
generally underpaid, generally overworked, and, as pro- 
fessional men, always undervalued. The morality of the 
best states, though superior to that of Europe, is not so 
pure as one would have supposed. In the middle and 
southern states, murder is legalised under the fiction of 
the’ duello; the southern and new western states are 
still worse— 


“A purple land, where law secures not life.” 


In all these last-mentioned provinces, there is the curse 
of slavery in addition, and of slavery under such circum- 
stances as never, we believe, existed elsewhere. The 
-picture drawn of this subject by Miss Martineau is one 
of the most frightful social expositions we remember, 
and.all the more frightful for its perfect calmness, mo- 
deration; and justice. We do not allude to the physical 
sufferings of the slaves—for, generally speaking, they 
seem to have been much exaggerated, and Miss Mar- 
tineau treats them slightingly, and considers them, 
where they exist, as of secondary consequence. In- 
deed, in all the obvious ills which appeal at once to our 
physical sympathies, the results appear to be, that there 
is much of good to qualify the evil, and that, as in many 
other cases, individual goodness, and the general tend- 
ency to right in the human heart, go far to modify the 
gross and palpable mischiefs of a vicious institution. 
Great familiarity was to be expected; but the patience 
of many slave-owners with their slaves, struck Miss 
Martineau as something wonderful. And this virtue, 
it seems, can only be attained by long habit, even if one 
must not be “to the manner born.” 


“ Persons from New England, France, or England, 
becoming slave-holders, are found to be the most severe 
masters and mistresses, however good their tempers 
may always have appeared previously. They cannot, 
like the native proprietor, sit waiting half an hour for 
the second course, or see every thing done in the worst 
possible manner ; their rooms dirty, their property wast- 
ed, their plans frustrated, their infants slighted, them- 
selves deluded by artifices,—they cannot, like the native 
proprietor, endure all this unruffled. It seems to me that 
every slave-holder’s temper is subjected to a discipline 
which must either ruin or perfect it. While we know 
that many tempers are thus ruined, and must mourn 
for the unhappy creatures who cannot escape from their 
tyranny, it is evident, on the other hand, that many 
tempers are to be met with which would shame down 
and silence for ever the irritability of some whose 
daily life is passed under circumstances of comparative 


ease.” 

De Tocqueville predicts, and grounds his prophecy on 
natural causes, that the southern states must eventually 
be peopled by a coloured race. Miss Martineau does not 
go this length, bat she foretells the speedy extinction of 

- slavery, from the external action of opinion, and the in- 


ternal impossibility of going on much longer without a 
decomposition of civilisation such as it is. 
For every assertion that we have made we could ad- 


the subject seems to admit, let the reader consider us as 
disciples of Demucritus rather than Heraclitus. 


a 
ORTHODOXY IN THE SOUTH. 


“TI repeatedly heard the preaching of a remarkably 
liberal man, of a free and kindly spirit, in the south. 
His last sermon, extempore, was from the text ‘Cast 
all your care upon Him, for He careth for you. The 
preacher told us, among other things, that God cares 
for all,—far the meanest as well as the mightiest. ‘ He 
cares for that coloured person; said he, pointing to the 
gallery where the people of colour sit,—‘he cares for 
that coloured person as well as for the wisest and best 
of you whites.’ This was the most wanton insult I had 
ever seen offered to a human being ; and it was with 
difficulty that I refrained fram walking out of the 
chureh. Yet no one present to whom | afterwards spoke 
of it seemed able to comprehend the wrong. ‘ Well! 
said they, ‘does not God care for the coloured people ?’ 


NEGRO IMITATIONS. 


“The Americans possess an advantage in regard to 
the teaching of manners which they do not yet appre- 
ciate. They have before their eyes, in the mannergof the 
coloured race, a perpetual caricature of their own follies— 
a mirror of conventionalism trom which they can never 
escape. The negroés are the most imitative set of peo- 
ple living. While they are in a degraded conditiun, with 
little principle, little knowledge, little independence, 
they copy the most suceessfully those things in their 
superiors which involve the least principle, knowledge, 
and independence,—viz. their conventionalisms. They 
carry their mimicry far beyond any which is seen 
among the menials of the rich in Europe. The black 


cravats, and eye-catching flourishes, like the footmen in 
London ; but the imitation extends into more important 
matters. As the slaves of the south assume their mas- 
ters’ names and military titles, they assume their me- 
thods of conducting the courtesies and gaieties of life. 
I have in my possession a note of invitation to a ball, 
written on pink paper with gilt edges.* When the lady 
invited came to her mistress for the ticket which was 
necessary to authorise her being out after nine at night, 
she was dressed in satin with muslin over it, satin shoes, 
and white kid gloves; but the satin wag faded, the mus- 
lin torn: the shoes were tied upon the extremities of her 
splay feet, and the white gloves dropping in tatters from 
her dark fingers. She was a caricature instead of a fine 
lady. A friend of mine walked a mile or two in the dusk 
behind two black men and a woman when they were 
courting. He told me that nothing could be more ad- 
mirable than the coyness of the lady, and the compli- 
ments of the gallant and his friend. It could not be 
very amusing to those who reflect that holy and con- 
stant love, free preference, and all that makes marriage 
a blessing instead of a curse, were here out of the ques- 
tion : but the resemblance in the mode of courtship to 
that adopted by whites, when meditating matriage of a 
not dissimilar virtue—a marriage of barter—could not 
be overlooked. 

* Even in their ultimate funereal courtesies, the colour- 
ed race imitate the whites. An epitaph on a negro baby 
at Savannah begins, ‘Sweet blighted lily Y” 


MANNERS OF GENTLEMEN AND LADIES IN PUBLIC. 


“So much more has naturally been observed by travel- 
lers of American manners in stages and steamboats than 
in private houges, that all has been said, over and over 
again, that the subject deserves. I need only testify 
that I do not think the Americans eat faster than other 
people, on the whole. The celerity at hotel-tables is 
remarkable ; but so it is.in stage-coach travellers in 
England, who are allowed ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour for dining. In private houses I was never aware 
of being hurried. The cheerful, unintermitting civility 
of all gentleman travellers, throughout the country, is 
very striking toa stranger. The degree of considera- 
tion shown to women is, in my opinion, greater than is 
rational, or good for either party; but the manners of 
an American stage-coach might afford a valuable lesson 
and example to many classes of Europeans who have a 


* “ Mr. Richard Massey requests the pleasure of Mrs. 
Mikens and Miss Arthur’s company, on Saturday even- 
ing, at seven o'clock, in Dr. Smith’s long brick-store.” 





duce proofs; we shall, however, vary our quotations. If 
any of the extracts are more ludicrous than the nature of 


footmen of the United States have tiptoe graces, stiff 


high opinion of their own civilisation, lees 
it rational or fair that every gentleman, what 
young, sick or well, weary or untired, should « 
ter of course, yield up the best places in the 
any lady passenger. I do not think it rations 
that five gentlemen should ride on the top o <a 
(where there is no accommodation for holdine | 
no resting-place for the feet,) for some hon 
day in Virginia, that a young lady, who was g 
delicate, might have room to lay up her e 
her posture as she pleased. It is obvious thet 
was not strong enough to travel on common jp 
the stage, her family should have traveled in ay 
or staid behind, or done any thing rather than alls 
persons to risk their health and sacrifice theira 
for the sake of one. Whatever may be the good, 
effects of such self-renunciation on the temmere 
gentlemen, the custom is very injurious to ladies, 
traveling manners are any thing but amiable, 
on a journey, women who appear well Ps 
homes, present all the characteristics of spoiled ¢ 
Screaming and trembling at the apprehension 
are not uncommon; but there is something fag: 
the cool selfishness with which they accept the} 
every thing, at any sacrifice to others, and usual 
the south and west, without a word or look ofa 
Iedgment. They are as like spoiled children 
gentlemen are not present to be sacrificed to the 
the inn parlour, while waiting for meals or 
and in the cabin of a steamboat. I never saw an 
ner so repulsive as that of many American 
board steamboats. . They look as if they sup 
mean to injure them, till you show to the cont 
suspicious side-glance, or the full stare, the col 
movable observation, the bristling self-defence 
ment you come neur, the cool pushing to get the 
places, every thing said and done without the least 

trust or cheerfulness, these are the diag 

fences of the ladies being petted and humoured agi 
ares ‘The New England ladies, who are compelk 
their superior numbers to depend less upon the 
others, are far happier and pleasanter companions 
joutney than those of the rest of the country, | 

" HONOUR IN THE S0U’-WEST. 

“ A passenger on board the Henry Clay, in whi 
ascended the Mississippi, showed in perfection the 
sults ofa false idea of honour. He belonged to gm 
the first families in Kentucky, had married well 
settled at Natchez, Mississippi. His wife was 
by a resident of Natchez, who, refusing to 
tract?) was shot dead by the husband, who i 
Texas. The wife gathered their property together 
lowed her husband, was shipwrecked below } 
leans, and lost all. Her wants were supplied by 
persons at New Orleans, and she was forwarded 
to her destination, but soon died of- cholera, 
band went up into Missouri, and settled in a re 
of it to practise law; but with a remote suspicion 
he was dogged by the relations of the man he 
One day he met a man muffled in a cloak, who enga 
with him; shot him in both sides, and stabbed him 
an Arkansas knife. The victim held off the knife 
wounding him mortally till help came and his feel 
The wuunded man slowly recovered ; but his ti 
was so disabled as to cumpel him to postpone his seit 
of revenge. He ascertained that his enemy had i 
Texas; followed him there; at length met him, on@! 
evening, riding with his double-barreled gun before 
They knew each other instantly; the doub 
gun was raised and pointed, but before it could bet 
its owner fell from the saddle, shot dead like the br 
he had sought to avenge. The murderer was fyi 
the river once more when I saw him, not doubting! 
he should again be dogged by some relation of the 
thers he had shot. Some of the gentlemen on 
believed that if he surrendered himself at.N 
would be let off with little or no punishment, & 
red to settle again in civilised society ; but he was# 
of the gallows, and intended to join some fur com 
in the northwest, if he could, and if he failed in 
make himself a chief of a tribe of wandering indi 


? 
~ 


SLAVES ON THE ROAD. —Ss 


“ We saw to-day the common sight of compa 
sleves traveling westwards, and the very unco 
of a party returning into South Carolina. 1 
overtook such a company proceeding west 
asked where they were going, the answer com 
given by the slaves was, ‘ Into Yellibama.’ Somet 
these poor creatures were encamped, under thet 
the slave-trader, on the banks of a clear stream, 
a day in washing their clothes. Sometimes ey 
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Saring along the road; the old fulks and infants mount- 

on the top of a wagon-load of luggage, the able-bodied 
perhaps silent, perhaps laughing, the prettier of 
perhaps with a flower in the hair and a lover’s 

“a around her shoulder. There were wide differences 

g the air and gait of these people. It is usual to call 
The most depressed of them brutish in appearance. In 
eee sense they are so; but 1 never saw in any brute 
ion of countenance 80 low, so lost, as in the 


, ; ded class of negroes. Tirere is some life and 
ee iiwence in the countenance of every animal ; even 


ae > 
jp that 


of‘ the silly sheep,’ Nothing so dead as the vacant, 
ng look o' the depressed siave is to be seen.” 


SLAVES AT HOME. 


yisited the negro quarter, a part of the estate 
filled me with disgust wherever I went. It is 
between a haunt of monkeys and a dwelling- 

of haman beings. The natural good taste so re- 
able in free negroes is here extinguished. Their 


‘dingy, “untidy houses, their cribs, the children |. 


ehing round the fire, the animal deportment of the 
the brutish chagrins and enjoyments of the 
Gi were all loathsome. There was some relief in see- 
sthe children playingein the sun, ai.d sometimes fowls 
ing and strutting round the houses; but otherwise 
sik through a lunatic asylum is far less painful than 
it to the slave quarter of an estate. The children 
ft during working hours in the charge of a woman ; 
they are bright, and brisk, and merry enough, for 
on, however slow and stupid they may be des- 
‘tined to become.” 
A BACK WOUD PICTURE. 


7 "One rainy October day, I saw a settler at work in 
forest, on which he appeared to have just entered. 
ie daring looked, in comparison with the forest be- 
hind him, of about the size of a pin-cushion. He*was 

“sanding up to the knees in-water among the stub 

<r and Charred stems of dead trees. He was notch- 
“ing logs with his axe, beside his small log-hut and sty. 
~There was swamp behind and swamp on each side, a 

of mad around cach dead tree, which had been wont 

to drinksthe moisture. There was a semblance of a 

tomble-down fence ; no orchard yet, no grave-yard, -no 

"poultry, none of the graces of fixed habitation had yet 

wi up. Qn looking back to catch a last view of the 

“scene, | saw two little boys, about three and four years 

“did, leading a horse home from the forest, one driving the 

Sqoimal behind with an armful of bush, and the other 

@aaching upon tiptoe to keep his hold of the halter, and 
both looking as if they would be drowned in the swamp. 
If the mother was watching from the hut, she. must 

ve thought this strange dismal play for her little ones. 

: hard-working father must be toiling for his children, 
- for the success of his after life can hardly atone to him 

+ for such a destitution of comfort as I saw him in the 
midst of. Many such scenes are passed on every road 
in the western parts of the states. They become cheer. 

_ ing when the plough is seen, or a few sheep are strag- 

_ gling on the hill side, seeming lost in space.” 


PROFITS AND RISK IN ALABAMA. 


“The profits of cotton-growing when I was in Ala. 
*bama were thirty-five per cent. One planter whom I 
__ knew had bought fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of land 
| within two years, which he could then have sold for 
‘Aixty-five thousand dollars. He expected to make that 
© fw0n fifly or sixty thousand dollars of his growing crop. 
Ttis certainly the place to become rich in; but the state 
| efsociety is fearful. One of my hosts, a man of great 
% ‘nature, as he shows in the treatment of his slaves 
' and in his family relations, had been stabbed in the 
back in the reading-room of the town two years before, 
| amd no prosecution was instituted. Another of my 
_ hosts carried loaded pistols for a fortnight, just before I 
“satrived, knowing that he was lain in wait for by persons 
—Sgtinst whuse illegal practices he had given information 
fe magistrate, whose carriage was therefore broken in 
|) Petes, and thrown into thé river. A lawyer, with whom 
“we were in company one afternoon, was sent for to take 
) the deposition of a dying man who had been sitting with 
“tis family in the shade, when he received three balls in 
» the back from three men who took aim at him from be- 
/ Mind trees. The tales of juil-breaking and rescue were 
| Mumberless ; and a lady of Montgomery told me that 
the had lived there four” years, during which time no 
My, she believed, had passed without some one's life 
Maving been attempted, either by duelling or assassina- 
/Mn. It will be understood that I describe this region 
) ® presenting an extreme case of the material advan. 
_ Sees and moral evils of a new settlement under the in- 
Paton of slavery.” 





THE REAL VULGARITY OF AMERICA. 


“The manners of the-wealthy classes depend, of 
course, upon the character oftheir objects and interests; 
but they are not, on the whole, so agreéable as those of 
their less opulent neighbours. The restless ostentation 
of such as live fer grandeur and show is vulgar ;"as 1 
have said, the only vulgarity to be seen in the country. 
Nothing can exceed the display of it at watering-places. 
At Rockaway, on Long Island, I saw in one large room, 
while the company was waiting for dinner, a number of 
groups which would have made a good year’s income for 
a clever caricaturist. If any lady, with an eye anda 


| pencil adequate to the occasion, would sketch the phe- 
nomena of affectation that might be seen in oné day ne 


the piazza and drawing-room at Rockaway, she migh 

be a useful censor of manners. But the.task would be tuo 
full of sorrow and shame for any one with the true repub. 
lican spirit. For my own part, I felt bewildered in such 
company. It was as if I had been set down on a kind of 
debatable land, between the wholly imaginary society of 
the so-called fashionable novels of laie years, and the 
broad sketches of citizen-life given by Madame d’Arblay. 
It was like nothing real. When I saw the young ladies 
tricked out in the must expensive finery, flirting over 
the backgammon board, tripping affectedly ucross the 
room, languishing with a seventy-dollar cambric hand- 
kerchief, starting up in ecstasy at the entrance of a baby, 
the mothers as busy with affectations of another kind, 
andthe brothers sidling hither and thither, now with 
assiduity and now with Seiiohaledi, and no one impart- 
ing the refreshment of a natural countenance, movement, 
or tone, I almost doubted whether I was awake. The 
villagé scenes that I had witnessed -rose up in strong 
contrast,—the mirthful wedding, the wagon-drives, the 
offerings of wild-flowers to the stranger, the uninter- 
mitting, simple courtesy of each to ali;.and it was 
scarcely credible that these contrasting scenes could 
both be existing in the same republic.” 


We had marked many more passages, instructive. 
annusing, illustrative, or graphically descriptive; but we 
must break off, and recommend the reader to study the 
work, He may judge of its value and its matter when 
we say that all that we have taken comes from a. few 
sections, and that fully to convey ‘an image of the book 
would require as many notices as it contains chapters. 


— << 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

. The Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; or 
Scenes beyond the Rocky Mountains of the. 
Far West,” the new book by Washington Ir. 
ving, has been published for some weeks in 
London. ‘The ground traversed is much the 
same as that passed over by the founders of 
Astoria, and we are inclined to believe, from 
what we have read, that it possesses less gene- 
ral interest, and certainly less novelty, than its 
predecessor. It was published here last week. 
The third part of the life of Scott, too, will be 
forthcoming immediately. 

Venetia.—Young D’Israeli, the author of 
Vivian Grey, Henrietta Temple, &c., has pub- 
lished a new novel, entitled “ Venetia ;”’ the 
beings attempted to be shadowed forth are 
Byron and Shelley, who are brought promi- 
nently on the scene, and their weaknesses and 
vices displayed without remorse, particulaily 
those of the former; his daugliter, too, and 
Lady Byron, with their most delicate and- in- 
ward thoughts, are written down without much 
sense of propriety. The poet’s mother also 
escapes not, and her violence and vulgarity are 
not extevuated. To make the matter more 
perfect, the scenes in the lives of Byron and 
Shelley are jumbled together, and attributed to 
each indiscriminately, as suits the purpose of 
the novelist. 

Attila is the title of Mr. James’s new ro- 
mance in two volumes, fresh from the press of 
the Messrs. Harpers. These publishers seem 
to hope the delugé in which the literary world, 


no Jess than the mercantile, has 
is passing somewhat away. We hay 
tion from them this week, a new volui 

_The Family Library, being the 82d, on- | 
sists of an historical account of the circumna- 
vigation of the globe, and is illustrated with 
numerous. engravings, not as well executed as 


wish.—but then the price how different; the - 
reading matter is there, and the mind must 
suppose the engravings to answer the purpose. 
Miss Martineau.—We have given so much 
Space to-day to the review of Miss Martineau’s 
book on America from the London Speetitor, 
that we have little space left for our own fe- 
marks, in which we should disagree somewhat 
from the reviewer. She says that republican 
doctrines pervade even children, giving as evi-. 
dence! that “ A Sunday-school teacher asked 
a child ‘ Who killed Abel?’ ‘General Jack- 
son.” Another enquired of a scholar, ‘In what 
state were mankind left after the fall? ‘In 
the state of Vermont.’’’ ‘This is the counter- 
part of the English story of an examinati 
of a charity boy. ‘ Whose child are you?” 
Boy—* The child of wrath.’ ‘ Where were 
you born?” Boy—* In sin.” On the topic of 
slavery our authoress has been well described 
as “rabid.” The,following are among hef spe- 
cimens of Americanisms :— . 

“We were often told that it was ‘a dreadful fine 
day;’ and a girl at a hotel pronounced my trumpet to 
be ‘terrible handy.’. In the back of Virginia these su- 
perlative expressions are the most rife. A man who was 
extremely ill, in agonising pain, sent for a friend to 
come to him. Before the friend arrived, the pain was 
relieved, but the patient felt much reduced by it. *‘ How 
do you find yourself?’ enquired the friend. ‘ I'm power- 
ful weak ; but cruel easy.’” 

“A dashing Kentuckian intimates to you ghe'tich- 
ness of the soil, saying, ‘if you plant a nail @ night, 
t'will come up a spike next morning.’ ” 


° _ 
What will the ladies say to the folfowing 1— 


“ The intellect of woman is confined. I-mefwith im- 
mediate proof of this. Within ten-days of my landing, 
I encountered three out nts among the 
ladies; and, in my progress through the country, I met” 
with a greater variety and extent of female pedantry 
than the experience of a life-time in Europe would 
afford.” 


Family Interference.—'The tale by Mrs. Abdy 
entitled “Family Interference,” which occupies 
the pages of the Library to-day >.may be read 
with profit by others than young married per-. 
sons, to whom it is inscribed. We believe that 
though this species of annoyance assumes va- 
rious garbs it is by no means uncommon ; many 
have been destroyed by its influence, even 
though it has not been perceived, perhaps, by’ 
the victims. We think the tale will not only - 
be profitable, but that it will greatly interest 
the reader. It is collected for the Library from 
five successive nutnbers of the London Metro>, 
politan, in the May number of which it was 
concluded. 

Mrs. Lockhart.—We find the annexed in the 
last London Literary Gazette :-— 

It is with sincere sorrow that We have to record the 
death, on the 17th, of this most amiable and accom- 
plished lady; one so dearly connected with the literary 
feelings of the country. .Mrs. Lockhart was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott, the wife of John Gibson 
Lockhart, Esq., and the mother of that child whose me- 
mory will long be preserved in the writings of -his 
“Grandfather,” addressed to him under the playful 80- 
briquet of “ John Littlejohn.” . The loss of Mrs. Lock- 
hart at any time would have been a subject of heartfelt 
commiseration ; but it seems te us to be rendered in- 





finitely more poignant at this period, when the volumes 





in the English edition, or as well as we could 
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Of her father’s\memoirs are making the public so inti- 
mately acquainted with the affecting share she had in 
all his dom enjoyments, and her sweet and gentle 
minigtration of every duty which could delight his hours 
of happy family intercouse, or soothe those later years 
which were touched with infirmity and ress Few 
could charm the dull cold ear with Scotish minstrelsy 
so beautifully ag Mrs. Lockhart; byt that voice is now 
mute to which her fond father* so’loved tu'listen. Her 
only sister, her to her grave. Mrs. Lockhart 
left twe’children, a son and a daughter. 


Mr. Gitbart, who has previously written a 
valuable book on “ Banks and Banking,” pub- 
lished six or eight months since in London; 
engeot which we have a copy, has just put 
forth another volume entitled, ** The History of 
Banking, in America, with an Enquiry how far 
the Banking Institutions of America are adapt- 
ed to Engiand ; and a Review of the Causes of 
the Recent Pressure in the Money Market.” 
In this new production he has committed the 
ludicrous mistake of informing his countrymen 
that the regulations regarding the banks in the 
state of New York are those of all the states! 
One of his objects is to attack the monopoly of 
the Bank of England. It may be well to in- 
form those into whose hands the book may fall, 
that Mr. Gilbart is the manager of one of the 

most respectable joint-stock banks, said to be 
* in active competition with the Bank of Eng- 
Jand; a circumstance which must have greatly 
influenced his views. 

The Victims of Society.—This new novel, by 
the Countess of Blessington, was commenced 
in Waldie’s Literary Omnibus last Friday. The 
following testimony to its merits.is borne by 
the Metropolitan :— 


“We read these excellent volumes through at once, 
eagerly though-mot hastily, pausing over those parts that 
required a deeper consideration, applauding much, and 
approvigg of the whole. Though it treats of modern 
mrennetpand of the frivelous actors on a frivolous though 
lofty stgge, there ig,something very poetical, grand, 
and even awful inthe construction of this tale. In its 
comme ent it is-blythe with creations, light, gay, 
and happy; the feastiecrowned with mirth, wit sparkles, 
and there is a sort of graceful revelry among perfumes 
and flowers, but -early we see the ser eer 
from place to pleas withiring every thing by its trail. 
A blight falls on these bowers of joy, a wanness steals 
overthe countenances of all, and, atJast, the drama closes 
in an atmosphere darkened by horrors, and on a scene 
defiled by blood.’ Such is a general outline of the ‘ Vic- 
tims of Society.’ It is not only pathetic, but eminent 
tragic. The moral is blazoned forth with a fearful vivi 
ness—like the flash of lightning, felt through the closed, 
the wilfully closed, eyelids. It tells distinetly to even 
the deafened ear of the sensualist, that indiscretion al. 
most always leads.to vice, vice to crime, crime most cer- 
tainly to a never-failing misery; and, that each is the 
more difficult to retrace, as it approaches the dread cli- 
max of wo that must terminate either in despair or death. 
Bat, to enter more into ‘particulars, we must tell the 
reader that the “ Victims of Society” are rather the vic- 
tims-of some of the errors that seem to be inseparable 
from it. Highly civilised society may be compared to a 
rich, soil, and which, if it were not rich, could not pro- 
duce so many goodly flowers and fruits, but this very 
tichness will, and must, foster into a most rampant. luxo- 
riance, “all poison-bearing weeds. To repress, if they 
cannot wholly eradicate, the latter, is the office of the 
divine, the legislator, and the moralist. Society itself is 
not to blame, if unfortunately, be thrown into cop- 
tact with its henbane ae tshade. . Society, 
strictly speaking, has.sio victims, but to the vices inhe- 
rent on it there are very many. The whole scene of the 


ona us is laid in what is.galled high life. | 
“We will now speak of the meritraf thes volumes as a 


literary composition, With all ear admiration of it, we 
must confess that it commences feebly, giving but little 
promise of the beauty andenergy that is to follow. This 


* Such was the affection of Sir Walter Scott for his 
daughter, that he said, at her a ching union, “ The 
man who marries that woman brings everlusting sun- 
shine upon his house !” 


en true enough for an aphorism. English society 


story is told in letters, and‘advantageously told. ‘So well 
and distinctly is the character of each writer preserved, 
that we kaow to whom the cor dence belongs b 

reading only the first sentence. title is the syorst, 
indeed the only, objectionable part of the work. So- 
ciety is, throughout the volumes, ~vindicated, whilst 
the vicious faction that is attached to it like a leprous 
sore, is courageously and energetically stigmatised. Is 
the countess right when she attributes the saying to 
Madame de Staél, that English society is like a pot of 
porter, the top all froth, and the bottom all dregs, whilst 
all it possessed of virtue was to be found in the middle? 
It is of no consequence, for it is not very true—-not even 


much mere like a pine-apple not in the best state of 
preservation. The stem at the bottom, and the—but we 
see no just reason why we should throw away an excel- 
lent simile upon a notice even of Lady Blessington’s spi- 
rited productions. We shall conclude by boldly stating, 
that, though the nature of her subject compelled the au- 
thoress to imbed many Gallicisms in her narration, no 
one writes English with greater purity and elegance.” 


The whole novel will be farnished to the sub- 
scribers of the Omnibus for about tenty cents. 
London price six dollars ; Americampbooksel- 
ler’s one dollar, ar ni ponths’ subscrip- 
tion to the Omnibus. xs ‘ 

The London Athens 
cals profess to be highly pl 
* Colonel Croeketts.E 
in Texas.”” There ino accounting for taste. 


Preventive of Hydrophobia.—An Ohio newspaper gives 
this short direction for preventing a dog becoming in- 
fected with hydrophobia, namely—cut off his tail close 

—— 


behind his ears ! 
LONDON LITERARY NOVERTIES. . — 


We have inuch pleasure in mentioning, as a forth 
coming publication, a volume by the Right Hon. Sir R. 
Wilmot Horton, Bart., Governcr of Ceyton, under. the 
title of Letters of the Dead: to which notes and an ap- 
pendix will be added by the editor. Among the corre. 
spondents we find the names of Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Huskisson, Bishop Heber, Mr. Malthus, Mr. Simond of 
Geneva, and other eminently distinguished persons. 

We learn that Mr. Haynes Bayly’s novel, “ Marriage 
Settlements,” which has been delayed by his dangerous 
illness, is now completed, and on the eve of publication. 


——— 


published in London to latest 
dates. 


Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 24mo. Pic- 
tures of Private Life, 3d series, by S. Stickney. Central 
Society of Education, first publication, }2mo. Venetia, 
by the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 3 vols. post 8vo. Out- 
lines of the Law, or Readings from Blackstoge, &c., by 
R. Maugham,’Esq. ‘Three Voyages in the Black Sea, 
by the Chevalier Taitbout de Marigny, 8vo. Essay on 
Poisons, 7th edition, illustrated by 21 coloured plates, by 
Thomas Castle, M. D., 24mo. Journal of a Horticultural 
Tour through Germany and Belgium, by James Forbes, 
8vo, Tasso’s Jerusalem, translated by J. R. Broadhead, 
Esq., 2 vols. Family Prayers, by H. Cooke, D. D., 18ino. 
Ministerial Responsibility, by Rev. A. Dallas. 


In the Press. 


A new naval novel, under the title of “The Ancho- 
rite, or Ten Thousand Topsail-sheet Blocks,” by the Old 
Sailor. New aiid Conclusive Natural Demonstrations, 
both of the Fact and Period of the Mosaic Deluge. Dr. 
Lindley’s second and concluding volume of “ Ladies’ 
Botany.” Horticultural Tour through Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France, by Mr. Forbes, author of “ The Gar- 
dens aud Grounds of Woburn Abbey.” Lord Palmers. 
ton on ‘the Civil War in Spain, and on the Policy of| 
England.. A Historical Account of the University of 
Cambridge and its Colleges, by B. D. Walsh, M. A. No: 
I. of Finden's and Ryall’s Portraits of the Female Aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain, containing the Marchioness of 
Aylesbury, Lady Louisa Cavendish, and the Hunourable 


List of new books 





on Church Architecture, by William Bardewell, Archi- 
tect. Voyages up the Mediterranean and in the Indian 
Seas, &c., by the late William Robinson. Eureka, a 
Prophesy of the Future, by the author of “,Mephisto- 


Miss Cotton. Temples, Ancient and Modern; or Notes|- 


_ Khe Fourwal Hf Belles Bettwes, 


MAINE.—Banoor, Duren & Thatcher. 
VERMONT.—Monrreien, George P. Wal 
MASSACHUSETTS. ‘ 
Boston, W. H. 8. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
pet aed ; 
rw Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
> Har Roderick White 
RHODE ISLAND. Pca 
Pawrucxer, J. M'Intyte & Co. | 
Proviwence, A. S. Beckwith. 
NEW YORK. oe ~ 


New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old 
Wesr Point, J. H. Holt, 
Eupson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Ausany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. ie 
Utica, Wm. Williums, Grosh & Hu ; 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. Ba. 
Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Da 
Satem, J. M. Hannah: 
Painceton, R. E. Hornor, 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. , o> 
Mauvcu Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrsvitug, B. nan. 
Monvrosr, W. Lr Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssuren, Johnston & Stockton, 
CnrambBerssurcG, Matthew Smith. 
Wusesparre, E. W. Sturdévent. 
@ Caruistx, George M. Phillips & Co, 
O#H10.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, 
Alexander Flash. 
Couumavs, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitie, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZaneEsvILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah P; 
PMARYLAND. 
Battimorz, N. Hickman. 
Annapo.is, J. Greene, P. M. 
Camprinez, C. Lecompie, P. M. - 
Darnestown, L. W. Candier. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton Crry, Frank Taylor. - 
Aexanpria, W. Morrison. a 
VIRGINIA.—Ricnmonp, R. D. Sanxay. re 
Norrotk, R. C.-Barclay,—U. H. Forbes 
Perexssure, A. N. Bourdon. he 
Lyncusura, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Frepericxssurc, John Coakley ; E. 
University or Virainia, C. P. M'Ke 
KENTUCKY. 
LovisvitLe, John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. > 
Nasuvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. E 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 
Faverrevit.e, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cnar.eéston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Corumaia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumrervitite, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Avousra, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Nartcuez, F. Beaumont. 
Granp Gur, Willian M. Smyth. a 
ALABAMA.—Mostx, J.S. Kellogg & Co. ~~ 
LOUISIANA.—New Onrteans, C. ii. Bar . 
Francisvitre, J. M. Bell, P7M. t 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meeeh & Dinnies. ~ 
MICHIGAN.—Detrorr, George S. Meredith: ~ 
CANADA. : 
Quesec, J. Tardif. 
Cornwa.t, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvitiz, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Wituiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frenenriceton, F 
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pholes in England.” 


Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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